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AN INTIMATE PORTRAIT OF BOWNE 


K. M. B. 


Borden Parker Bowne was born in Leonardville, Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey, January 14, 1847, and died 
in Boston, April 1, 1910. He was the son of Joseph 
Bowne and Margaret Parker Bowne. 

His father was a farmer living on inherited acres. He 
was not only farmer but local preacher and Justice of the 
Peace, a man widely respected who settled the disputes 
and made the wills of the neighborhood. He was a man 
of unusual common sense, fond of books, public spirited, 
a strong abolitionist, and a devoted adherent to the cause 
of temperance. And this at a time when nearly every 
home had a sideboard loaded with wines and spirituous 
liquors, especially in anticipation of a visit from the 
minister! 

His immigrant ancestors on the Bowne side were Wil- 
liam Bowne and wife Ann, English Puritans, who came 
to Salem, Massachusetts, in 1631. They left England on 
account of religious persecution and William Bowne was 
granted forty acres of land at Jeffries Creek, near Salem, 
in 1636. He remained at Salem for some years, then 
removed to Gravesend, Long Island, New York, probably 
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in 1645, as Gravesend was settled by English Puritans 
from Massachusetts about that year. 

William Bowne and his sons, John, James, and Andrew, 
went from there to Middletown, Monmouth County, New 
Jersey, in 1664 and his son James was the direct ancestor 
of the subject of this sketch. 

The three sons of William Bowne were prominent in the 
settlement of Monmouth County, New Jersey. John was 
a patentee in the famous Monmouth Patent which was 
issued by Governor Nichols, agent for the Duke of York 
who had received from Charles II a grant of land com- 
prising all New Jersey. This Monmouth Patent included 
what is now Monmouth and Ocean Counties with parts 
of adjoining ones. These men bought their lands from 
the Indians, the Bownes contributing a greater sum than 
any other family with only two exceptions. This pur- 
chase was made years before Penn did likewise in Penn- 
sylvania and their charter provided for complete liberty 
of conscience in all religious matters. The Bownes espe- 
cially emphasized this as William had left New England 
on account of his sympathy with Roger Williams and had 
also experienced enough persecution in Old England. 
The three brothers were prominent in the settleinent of 
the colony both in church, civil, and political matters. 

John Bowne was a deputy to the first assembly in 1668; 
again a deputy in 1675; was in the first legislature, and 
in 1683 speaker of the House. He was one of the 
founders of the Baptist Church at Middletown in 1668 
which was the first of that faith in New Jersey. He 
gave the lot of land on which the meeting house stood 
and being an effective public speaker was the first to 
preach in the house when erected. 

His brother Andrew was a member of Governor Ham- 
ilton’s Council in 1692, was appointed Deputy Governor 
of New Jersey by Governor Bass in 1699; in 1701 was 
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made Governor of Eastern New Jersey, and in 1703 was 
commissioned by Queen Anne a member of Governor 
Cornbury’s Council. 

James Bowne, the other brother and direct ancestor of 
Borden Parker Bowne, was one of the interpreters at the 
first purchase of lands from the Indians. He was later a 
Minister of Justice and held various offices of honor and 
trust both by appointment and election which he filled 
with ability, integrity, and to the complete satisfaction of 
the people. In fact, he held some difficult positions from 
the time of being interpreter until his death and was one 
of the most prominent men of Monmouth County in his 
time. ; 

The father of Borden Parker Bowne was a farmer in 
comfortable circumstances. Both father and mother were 
thoughtful, God-fearing people. His father was social 
and optimistic, his mother more reserved having in her 
a vein of religious mysticism probably due to her Quaker 
antecedents. 

in his youth Borden Parker Bowne read widely but no 
particular books stand out in the foreground as having 
been more helpful than others in shaping and influencing 
his life, except the Bible with which he was “saturated.” 
He was never a passive reader nor was he ever unduly im- 
pressed by book authorities not supported by reason. He 
had all a healthy boy’s love of play, running with the 
swiftest and shouting with the loudest; but in addition 
to this he was thoughtful beyond his years and very fond 
of conversing with older people. He was shy and sensi- 
tive. Asa very little boy the reading of death bed stories 
so keenly affected his imagination that he often left his 
play and ran home from school at recess time in order to 
make sure that his beloved mother was still alive! 

He was conscientious and religious with a keen sense 
of justice—which qualities characterized him throughout 
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his entire life. He never provoked a quarrel and he never 
retreated from one. He early showed tendencies toward 
speculative thinking. Before he had ever read or heard 
discussions relating to the Trinity he had developed the 
doctrine of Sabellianism for himself and had rejected the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the physical body. 

His education was received in Pennington Seminary 
and New York University. Without assistance from 
tutors he fitted himself for college during a summer vaca- 
tion and entered the sophomore class without conditions 
and graduated valedictorian of his class, having had an 
unusually brilliant record for scholarship during his entire 
college course—in fact, the highest record of any man 
that ever graduated from the New York University. 

This led his teachers to urge that he specialize in their 
subjects, the dean of the law school counseling most em- 
phatically that he should make corporation law his life 
work. In after years Professor Bowne sometimes mused 
upon what would have been the outcome had he adopted 
law as his profession. 

_ During his college course his interest in philosophical 
subjects showed itself in such essays as: “Utility versus 
Intuition” and: “The Reconciliation of Science and Reli- 
gion in a Better Doctrine of Causality.”” These and others 
of similar character foreshadowed the books that followed. 
Professor Bowne had a deep understanding of physical 
science having been instructed by the elder Draper, a man 
noted for scientific research. 

The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer was written dur- 
ing his senior year at the university and afterward pub- 
lished in the New Englander, a magazine devoted to specu- 
lative subjects. At that time its contributions were un- 
signed. President Noah Porter sought an introduction to 
the youthful author and from that hour became his admir- 
ing, devoted friend. So great was President Porter’s 
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regard for his ability that when about to give up his teach- 
ing work he urged Professor Bowne to become his suc- 
cessor as head of the philosophical department of Yale 
University. President Porter never could be made to un- 
derstand or sympathize with the spirit of self-sacrifice that 
prompted Professor Bowne’s refusal. This was but one 
of many offers that came to him from the leading colleges 
of America that would have taken him away OL Boston 
University. 

In connection with this first published article there is 
told a pleasing little story. As President Porter’s guest 
the young man was invited to a meeting of one of the 
New Haven clubs composed mainly of college graduates. 
During the evening a member who had read the article 
called ott across the banquet table: ‘‘Which of you old 
gray-beards has been demolishing Herbert Spencer’? 
Great was the surprise and enthusiasm when the young 
author was presented to them. It was an evening devoted 
to the philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Henry Ward 
Beecher was present and took a lively part in the discus- 
sion that followed. 

Having determined upon philosophy as a life work he 
next went to Europe for further study and spent several 
years in the universities of Halle, Gottingen, and the Sor- 
bonne, returning in 1875 to become associate editor of the 
New York Independent, and assistant professor of modern 
languages at the New York University. In 1876 he be- 
came a vital part of Boston University as its professor of 
philosophy and dean of its graduate school—which posi- 
tions he held until his death. The years that followed 
were filled with teaching and literary work. His industry 
was prodigious. 

A marked characteristic of Dr. Bowne as a writer was 
his ability to see and appreciate both sides of a question. 
Hence he has been especially a mediator between opposing 
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views, making a place for both science and religion and 
for conservatism and progress. His general view he calls 
Personalism as indicating that this is a universe of persons 
with a Supreme Person at their head. As such the view 
is the antithesis of the mechanical, materialistic, and 
atheistic views of the world. 

Shallow or ignorant reviewers have sometimes misrepre- 
sented Dr. Bowne’s position. I am fortunate in being able 
to give in his own words an interesting extract from a 
letter written to his wife. Mrs. Bowne once read a mis- 
statement of her husband’s philosophical position. Being 
away from home at the time she at once wrote him asking 
that, for her peace of mind, he would analyze himself as 
impartially as he would another and send her the result. 
Here itis. “It is hard to classify me with accuracy. Iam 
a theistic idealist, a Personalist, a transcendental empiri- 
cist, an idealistic realist, and a realistic idealist: but all 
these phrases need to be interpreted. They cannot well be 
made out from the dictionary. Neither can I well be called 
a disciple of any one. I largely agree with Lotze, but I 
transcend him. I hold half of Kant’s system but sharply 
dissent from the rest. There is a strong smack of Berke- 
ley’s philosophy, with a complete rejection of his theory 
of knowledge. I am a Personalist, the first of the clan in 
any thorough-going sense.” 

May 31, ’09. 


This analysis’ of himself probably never would have been 
given to another than his wife to whom his heart was ever 
open. I think he never took the trouble to dispute any 
statements erroneously made concerning his dependence 
upon Lotze. In connection with this I cannot do better 
than to quote from Bishop Francis J. McConnell who says 
in a masterly analysis of Bowne’s system.’ “It has been 


*Memorial address delivered in Boston University, Sunday, April 17, 1910. 
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said by some that Bowne was an echo of Lotze. He did, 
indeed, take his start from Lotze, but we must say that he 
passed far beyond Lotze. -The truth is, that Lotze treated 
Bowne as practically an equal back in the old student days. 
One summer day Bowne went to call on Lotze at his home 
in Germany. As Bowne left he remarked, looking at the 
clouds which were rising in the valley, ‘ A storm is rising.’ 
Lotze looked across the valley and replied, in a puzzled 
way: ‘But nothing to the storm of doubts and question- 
ings which you have raised in my mind concerning some 
of my positions.’ ” 

Never was a man more happily married. His home life 
was ideal. He and his wife were good comrades. In all 
his work as teacher and writer, and especially in his fond- 
ness for, his students, he had her perfect sympathy and 
co-operation. This he fully recognized. It was his custom 
to present to her the first bound volume of his writings 
as they came to him from the press, always with some 
tender words written on the fly leaf. In the “Immanence 
of God” are found these lines: 


“My dear ——-: 


By your care in assuming the practical burdens 
of our comradeship you have been a silent but 
important partner in all my work. Ina very rcal 
sense it is your work as well as mine. 

“And every ither year thats done 
Mair ta’en I’m wi’ you.” 


June 27, 1905. Yours forever 


Great was Dr. Bowne’s literary ability but equally great 
was his almost intuitive knowledge of mechanical pursuits 
and his perfect mastery of the use of construction tools. 
He was ambidextrous with preference for the left hand 
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when any skilful work had to be done. Machinery fasci- 
nated him, especially such as had driving power. It was 
not unusual for him to seek conversation with the engineer 
as he walked the platform at the stopping places of a long 
railway journey, greatly pleasing the man by noticing the 
fine points of his locomotive and complimenting him on “a 
good run.” 

Added to this knowledge of machinery was even a 
greater gift in his knowledge of flowers. He loved them 
devotedly and knew a great deal about them. His garden 
was his delight. From the crocuses and tulips and hya- 
cinths and violets of the early spring there followed a 
succession of choice blooms, a perfect riot of color and 
beauty all cared for by his skilful hands. In fact his 
flower garden, especially his roses, was his sole recreation. 
He sometimes smilingly said (and who that ever saw that 
illuminated face can ever forget it): ‘There is great 
advantage in gardening. One can carry on two kinds of 
business at the same time.”” Who knows how many books 
were projected in his mind while his hands touched the 
earth and like old Antaeus, he gained fresh strength for 
the struggle! 

His heart was ever open to humanity and tender beyond 
words toward the burdened poor. One day he was seen 
crossing Boston Common carrying a heavy basket of 
clothes into Carver Street taken from a little old Irish- 
woman who trotted briskly beside him loudly and vainly 
protesting that “the likes o’ sich a gintleman should n’t be 
carryin’ me wash.” While in Osaka, Japan, he turned 
aside from his walk to assist a coolie who was dragging a 
wagon load of wood up a steep hill. The coolie pulled 
while the philosopher pushed. Perhaps that astonished 
and grateful man thought it was the custom in America 
for gentlemen to lend a hand in that way. He certainly 
knew it was not usual in Japan. : 
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Often at personal sacrifice Professor Bowne assisted 
his impecunious students with money sufficient to get com- 
fortably through their work—the only return being a 
promise to “say nothing about it.” Usually these gifts 
were well deserved and well used. Only one instance of 
misappropriation ever came to the Professor’s notice. 
Hard-working, poverty-stricken Mr. X was at last, to 
graduate and the tender hearted Professor quietly slipped 
some money into his hand for “Commencement expenses.” 
Happy Mr. X at once invited some choice spirits to 
be his guests at an expensive little private dinner at the 
Parker House where the Professor’s benevolence was 
properly toasted. This little incident appealed to Professor 
Bowne’s keen sense of humor. 

It has .been said that his very life was wrapped up in 
his students and that he remembered them one by one. 
(See note.) This is true. Never can Professor Bowne’s 
relations with his students be adequately told. He was 
their good friend, ever at their service not only in securing 
positions but in watchfulness and wise counsels that 
enabled them to retain them. In prosperity and adversity, 
in life and in death, they turned to him for help and sym- 
pathy and he never failed them. 


The following letter was sent to Mrs. Bowne after her 
husband had passed away—one of the many messages of 
comfort that came to her from all over the world. The 
letter had been written to a man, one of “his boys,” at a 
time when he was suffering from bereavement and a shat- _ 
tered faith: Its owner said he never would have parted 
with it to anyone else but he knew it by heart and he 
thought Mrs. Bowne should have its consolation. It is 
her most treasured possession and she desires to share it 


with the world. 


?George A. Coe, LL.D., Methodist Review, August, 1910. 
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My DEAar— 


My heart aches for you. It is no lonely experience that has 
come to you. In your special grief you but enter into the common 
fellowship of sorrow. 

For some time you can only sit blind, dazed and numb from the 
shock. But by and by faith will again remember the divine promise, 
and hope will begin to dream of the glad reunion of the better land. 
Meanwhile let grief have its way. It is natural and human and 
Christian to do so. But do not try to explain or understand or be 
reconciled. Leave all that and fall back on God. Go to God with 
the pain and the anguish and the overthrow and the desolate home 
and the life that seems worse than death, and wait for His salva- 
tion. Wait in the faith that God has not forgotten, and that he was 
never more your Father than just now. He is the only one that can 
help you. I pray that the tenderest ministries and consolations of 
the Comforter may be yours. 

It will take time to readjust yourself in any case. Every familiar 
object and association will long give pain by recalling 


... “the touch of a vanished hand. 
The sound of a voice that is still.” 


This we have to endure; but here, too, there comes a transforma- 
tion. The pain becomes something tender and solemn—something 
at which the heart grieves, but from which we would on no account 
be divorced. It binds us to our dear ones gone. And gradually 
they, too, are freed in our thought from earthly limitation and im- 
perfection and remain a perpetual treasure and inspiration. 

There is only one person on earth from whom I get anything 
like the inspiration which comes to me from some who have passed 
on into the heavens. I have reference to them in my work. I ex- 
pect to meet them again, and I must do it with clear eye and face 
unshamed. 


“My lost, my own and I 
Shall have so much to see together by and by; 
For I am sure that just the same sweet face, 
But glorified, is waiting in the place 
Where we shall meet, if only I 
Am counted worthy in the by and by.” 
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In the midst of our sorrow let us also think of them, of their 
unfading and radiant life, and of the divine revealings which have 
come to them. God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 
They live there to Him, and are with Him. And I have no doubt 
they have a knowledge of us which we could not safely have of 
them. They 


. . “triumph in conclusive bliss 
And the serene result of all.” 


And the longest life is short when it is done. If we live faith- 
fully, and then having learned-by loss how much we loved them, we 
meet them again to be with them forevermore. I am sure that then 
we shali not regret the brief earthly separation. 

You remember I said to the class in theism that we should be 
undergoing an examination in real theism all our lives—you are 
now passing an examination in Christian theism. Yours in all 
sympathy. 

Borpen P. Bowne. 
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~ THREE CENTURIES OF PILGRIM THEOLOGY* 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


If the inheritors of a great spiritual legacy ever stood 
between two seas, searching the meaning of the past and 
confronting an unknown future with “wild surmise’—as 
Keats pictures Cortez and his followers looking out upon 
the waters of the Pacific ‘silent upon a mountain peak of 
Darien”—surely it is the spiritual sons and daughters of 
the Pilgrims, standing upon the summit of this exalted 
tercentenary anniversary. | 

Behind lies the vast sea of the Past, seething with cir- 
cumstance and tendency, advance and defeat, mystery and 
meaning, reaching into the dark backward and abysm of 
time, wrapped in elemental darkness, yet lit here and there 
with promises of dawn, culminating at length in the rising 
of the Day Star from on High. Whatever the consterna- 
tion and perplexity of the present hour in human history, 
we cannot but regard as purposed and prophetic the advent 
of Christianity and likewise the impulse which sent to the 
shores of this new world those intrepid heralds of a New 
Day, the Pilgrims, who towered in the van 


“Of all the congregated world, to fan 
And winnow from the coming step of time 
All chaff of custom, wipe away all slime.” 


Just emerged from the most awful wreckage that civili- 
zation has ever witnessed, before us a future even fuller 


*An address delivered at the meeting of the International Congregational 
Council, Boston, Mass., July 1, 1920, by the Chairman of the Commission on 
Theology. 
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of possibilities of weal or woe than the past, stunned by 
the revelation of the capacious iniquity of our human 
nature when it takes the downward course, yet conscious 
as never before of the call to construct a redeemed and 
united society—where are we to look for light upon both 
past and future ?—where but to Theology? 

I cannot but think that this is a supreme hour for The- 
ology. If we are not to be content with mere laudation of 
the past and exhortations to faith and good works, admir- 
able as these are in their place; if we are to gain some 
clearer idea of the purpose and movement and outcome of 
this stupendous drama of human history in which we find 
ourselves, we must turn to Theology for interpretation and 
guidance. 

True, she has failed dismally in the past, yet not wholly; 
true, she has let her light grow dim and sold her birthright 
for a mess—or should I say a crust—of system. Yet hers 
is 2 mission which no other science or art—not poetry her- 
self---can iulfil. 

Manifestly our first concern here and now is with the 
resolute, sincere and outreaching minds of our fathers in 
the faith who showed their faith by their works and whose 
passion was for a rational and well-founded religion. 
What had they of truth that we may lay hold of afresh in 
this confused time, in the confidence that it belongs to the 
things which cannot be shaken? 

When we look for the main bulwark of faith which 
saved them from defeat and despair while they planted the 
handful of corn on the hilltop of Plymouth, the fruit of 
which now shakes like Lebanon, we find it in their doctrine 
of Divine Sovereignty. 

Did a great substantial conviction ever take a more per- 
verse and bitter disguise than that which concealed its 
virtue in this central dogma of Calvinism ? 

If there is one set of doctrines above all other in which 
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we of today find no joy nor profit it is that of the absolute 

Divine Sovereignty and its congeners—Decrees, Predesti- 

nation, Foreordination and Election. The very terms are 

appalling. 

And yet, enwrapped within the hard and repellant shell 
of these discarded doctrines is a truth without which our 
faith and preaching are vain—the doctrine of Providence. 
Put in the forceful language of a layman who well knew 
the core of the Puritan faith: 

“There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will.” 

A Divine Hand upon the world, upon humanity and 
upon each individual from eternity and through eternity,— 
that is the central conviction which our fathers in the 
faith bequeathed to us to prove and hold fast, if it is good. 
Can. we make it real in our modern world? 

In the crash and carnage of the great cataclysm through 
which we have been passing have we not heard the word 
of the prophet: 

i “Thus saith the Lord: Remove the mitre and take off the 
crown; this shall be no more the same; Exalt that which is low 
and abase that which is high. I will overturn, overturn, over- 
turn it; this shall also be no more, until he come whose right 
it is, and I will give it him.” (Ez. 21:26, 27.) 

Our Pilgrim and Puritan fathers had also a vital grasp 
of another great truth, that of Revelation. Their God was 
a God who hideth Himself only the more fully to reveal 
Himself. Here, once more, their faith took a form which 
has become as foreign to the modern mind as the Ptolemaic 
astronomy. I refer to the doctrine of the infallibility of 
Scripture. 

That the principle of revelation which to us has become 
as wide in scope as truth itself, should have been so iden- 
tified by them with a single book, is to us incomprehen- 
sible,—especially in view of the unequal character of its 
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contents. And yet it is a tribute to the sense of values 
with which they mined this precious gold that the vein 
seemed to them so rich as to include the whole deposit. 
Unhappy for us if in separating the pure ore from the 
quartz and in tracing the geological processes of the for- 
mation of this venerable biblical literature we lose their 
deep and grateful sense of its immediate and eternal worth. 

In other of their cherished doctrines, such as those of 
Regeneration, Atonement and Eternal Life, by getting 
beneath the unfamiliar and often forbidding surface to 
the inner import, we find truths which in modernized forms 
we can gladly reaffirm with no compromise of conscience 
or affront to that intellectual integrity which they prized 
as highly as we. Not that we do not find much also that 
we cannot conscientiously retain; but the wheat far ex- 
ceeds the chaff. 

Yet far more invaluable than any or all of their doc- 
trines was the tenacity with which they anchored their 
inner life and their outward conduct to a rational and uni- 
fied interpretation of the world in the light of Christian 
faith. For them, neither churchly authority nor unorgan- 
ized feeling served as a refuge from the stimulating duty 
of severe and reverent thinking. 

The men and women of Plymouth were godly and prac- 
tical rather than theological, but they were sustained 
through all their toils and perils by the exalted doctrinal 
teachings as well as the noble spirit of their beloved pastor 
John Robinson, absent in body, present in spirit. The 
highly trained ministers of Boston, Salem, Hartford and 
New Haven and the other colonies were theologians as 
well as statesmen. In that remarkable renascence of theol- 
ogy known as the New England Theology, daring yet 
reverent speculation reached a height comparable with 
that attained in Alexandria in the third century. Jonathan 
Edwards, Samuel Hopkins, Joseph Bellamy and Nathanael 
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Emmons were men of extraordinary intellectual strength, 
moral purity and spiritual penetration. They were great 
thinkers and still greater men,—revealing how profitably 
the wrestle with intellectual problems may be combined 
with spiritual devotion and pastoral fidelity and efficiency. 

Chiefest among them, greatest of American philosophers 
and theologians, purest, profoundest and most daring of 
her mystics, was Jonathan Edwards, qui admirationem 
saeculorum movet, “the highest speculative genius of the 
18th century,” as Dr. Fairbairn termed him. 

Well may we stand humbled and with deep veneration 
before a man who as a youth could adopt such a resolution 
as this: 

“That in the supposition that there never was to be but 
one individual in the world, at any one time, in all respects, 
of a right stamp, having Christianity always shining in its 
true lustre, and appearing excellent and lovely from what- 
ever part and under whatever character viewed, resolved 
to act just as I would do if I strove with all might to be 
that one who should live in my time.” 

What matters it that the Calvinism which Edwards 
strove in purest sincerity to advance to a still greater 
extreme of inhumanity lies today, as a system, shattered 
and abandoned, and none among his spiritual lineage so 
poor to do it reverence; his treatise on the Will, a broken 
and moss-grown monolith, his inexplicable logical obses- 
sion regarding the pleasure of God and of the elect over 
the tortures of the damned, despised, as a dream when one 
awaketh? All the more luminously do his more original 
and characteristic works,—the “Notes on the Mind,” “The 
Nature of True Virtue,” “God’s Chief End in Creation,” 
“The Religious Affections” and the sermon on a “Divine 
and Supernatural Light,” stand out in a light which can- 
not fade, while an unquestioned consensus of judgment 
assigns him a place with the peerless philosophers, mystics 
and saints of the ages. 
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But God ordained some better thing for these heroes of 
the faith than that their theologies should remain intact 
and inviolate,—that they without us should not be made 
perfect. Their system had to pass away that its founda- 
tions might endure. Let us not say that the New England 
theology collapsed. Its super-structure fell, but its under- 
lying convictions remained. And upon them, after clear- 
ing away the debris, the architects of the New Theology—. 
Horace Bushnell, Hehry Ward Beecher, Theodore T. 
Munger, and other enlargers of the Pilgrim faith—built, 
some of whom are with us still, lest we forget how noble 
and human a type of manhood theology can produce. 

The instructors of the New Theology in America builded 
more broadly than their predecessors, more in harmony 
with the New Testament, and more squarely upon that 
foundation other than which no man lay,—Jesus Christ. 
Theirs was preeminently a Christo-centric theology, theo- 
centric in source and objective, Christocentric in method. 
They threw their emphasis upon the experience out of 
which the Scripture comes rather than upon Scripture it- 
self; they uplifted freedom in harmony with the Divine 
Will; they magnified love, rather than governmental jus- 
tice, a love immanent in all creation and bringing all its 
resources to bear upon a humanity slow of heart to believe. 
These were vital truths, freshly conceived and stated. But 
no theology can long remain new, and when it becomes old 
it is only a theologism. For when a theology ceases to 
exercise its vital processes it becomes noisome like any 
other decaying vital organism,—strong meat as well as 
milk. 

If any truth has come home to our age with overwhelm- 
ing force, it is that the universe from atom to planet, from 
cell to society, from instinct to moral code, and from arti- 
culate utterance to philosophical system, is bound up in 
one vast developing process. Progress, or die and be cast 
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as rubbish to the void—is the word which we have heard 
going out throughout all the earth. Theology, long fet- 
tered by pride and dogmatism, has heard that word and 
found her soul again, not discarding her creeds and sys- 
tems but using them as stepping-stones by which to rise 
to higher things. 

We must think. It is in vain that we hope to save 
religion by the resort to unguided feeling or hoary tradi- 
tion, or pragmatic activism,—large as is the place which 
feeling and history and action occupy in religion. It is 
futile to turn back, spent and wearied, from the paths that 
wind and wind to the simple task of being kind. Kindness 
is a straight and sunny path to God, but it is written that 
man shall not live by kindness alone but that he must also 
labor and travail in mind and spirit in order to earn the 
salt for that bread of truth by which his soul shall live. 

It is perilous to think, but it is also vitalizing, exhilerat- 
ing and productive. There is good reason to believe that 
God thought first before He set us a-thinking and that the 
thoughts of His heart are to all generations, including 
ours. At any rate, our fathers in the faith believed this 
and by their serious grappling with ultimate truths com- 
mitted to us the solemn but splendid trust to think His 
thought after Him. 

Increasingly arduous as it is, it is a noble and uplifting 
task to search for God’s truth as for hidden gold, and, hav- 
ing found it, to coin it and put it gladly and reverently into 
the hands of God’s children for their enrichment,—not as 
aristocrats of inteilect, but as contributors to the comnmion 
good, servants of the Kingdom which has its truths and 
“mysteries” as well as its ethical and social values. 

Three hundred years of theologic thought have not been 
in vain, however much has been discarded. Nor will the 
years to come be profitless; unless we drop the torch 
handed to us by the fathers. Slowly but surely we are 
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getting nearer to the mind of Christ and to the eternal 
verities. 

It is our bounden duty, then, not apart from other Chris- 
tian communions, but in ever closer co-operation and fel- 
lowship in the truth, to face the problems of history and 
eternity, of life and destiny, without shrinking. That we 
can pursue the task and publish our findings with utter 
freedom, with no restrictive creed to bind and no churchly 
tribunal to condemn,—what great and God-given gain is 
this, and purchased by our predecessors at what cost! All 
the more, because of this very freedom will we be moved 
to hold fast whatever truth the fathers have bequeathed to 
us. Does their doctrine of Providence rest ultimately upon 
a rational basis? Let us then strive to comprehend it a 
little better and more discerningly than they. May it not 
be that we shall find a better clue to it if, instead of the 
formal decrees of an absolute Sovereign we follow the 
suggestion of that wise philosopher and theologian, Pro- 
fessor Bowne, and look for the indications of an ‘“‘imma- 
nent Providence’ moving within the stream of events 
rather than directing it from above? 

If God has, as the fathers believed, given to men a 
revelation of Himself, may we not, while pursuing as they 
surely would have us—advocates as they were of sound 
learning—the critical study of the Scriptures to the last 
conclusions of fearless scholarship, also discover more of 
His truth not only in the written word, but everywhere, 
through that Eternal Reason without whom nothing was 
made that is made? While discarding their limited and 
mechanical doctrine of the Trinity may we not come nearer 
to the knowledge of that triune nature of God which sym- 
bolizes Perfect Personality. 

If Christ is indeed the central light of the Universe, or, 
if you prefer, “the flower in the crannied wall,” through 
whom we may read the import not only of human life but 
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of the very cosmos itself—as the later developers of Pil- 
grim theology so clearly conceived—it is our duty to seek 
to penetrate more deeply into the secret of his illuminating 
power and especially into that relation of the historical 
Jesus to the Eternal Spirit in which lies the peculiar perti- 
nence and power of Christianity. 

If Suffering Love has an indispensable place in the 
Divine economy, as the New England theology saw in a 
mirror darkly, surely we may get nearer to understanding 
it than they,—perchance through this great world agony 
through which we have been passing. 

It is our duty to face also the pressing problems which 
philosophy and science are thrusting upon us, in the in- 
creasing confidence that science, philosophy and theology 
are harmonious and not conflicting, and are proving them- 
selves essential to one another and to human progress as 
complementary colors in the prism of truth. 

In a word, the Church of Christ has a theological as 
well as a practical mission and is called upon to meet the 
ultimate questions, without which true reconstruction and 
progress can never take place. 

Who knows but there may be even now spirits 


6c 


. standing apart 

Upon the forehead of the age to come 
Who will give the world another heart, 
And other pulses . . .”? 


“Quit you like men” comes the word from the undying 
spirit of the Pilgrim fathers. Be strong to face not only 
the practical but the intellectual problems of the age. 
Well for. us and for our children if we meet these prob- 
lems in the spirit of William Bradford’s challenging 
words: 


“All great enterprises must be met with answerable 
courages.” 
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THE PSEUDO-SCIENCE IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


THE EDITOR 


A daily paper recently contained the Eee cable 
dispatch from London: 


“Love your doctor, is the latest London fashion. For 
women this may not be hard, providing the doctor is good 
looking. At any event it is necessary to a complete cure 
by the psycho-analysis treatment to which society women 
here are devoting much attention. 

““Psycho-analysis has become immensely popular re- 
cently,’ a prominent Mayfair physician said today, ‘and 
women are particularly keen on it. Love interest always 
figures in the treatment, and there is never a successful 
treatment where the lady does not fall slightly in love 
temporarily with her doctor. Too, women are attracted 
to psycho-analysis because of the excitement and adventure 
which comes out of it.’” 


Psycho-analysis, like other fads, scientific and otherwise 
contains a large measure of truth. The measure of truth 
is sure to blind the eyes of many to fallacies which are 
deep-seated and logically destructive. A chief fallacy of 
psycho-analysis for instance, is the fallacy of the universal 
in which the reasoning proceeds from a few facts to uni- 
versal assumption. It thus falls prey to the common 
error of scientific dogmatism which in its haste to make 
pronouncements proclaims wholesale laws from an obser- 
vation of a portion of the facts. 

Another fallacy leads into the question of causation 
which would go beyond the limits of this paper and which 
can only be indicated briefly as the mistaking of succession 
in events as cause and effect. Here the preceding event is 
assumed as the efficient causation. This is a common error 
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of much current psychology. The effective cause is gen- 
erally so close to the situation as to be overlooked. One 
hears much talk about complexes, planes and strata of con- 
sciousness and the usual rigmarole that deceives the initiate 
with the presumption of science and fills the uninitiate with 
a wholesome awe through presumptions of his own igno- 
rance. But with all the scientific talk, the real actor is 
overlooked, namely, the willing purposing Ego or self who 
is not caught up in the diverse planes but experiences and 
relates all. This oversight is necessarily fatal to any 
genuinely scientific investigation of psychical action. It is 
on a par with those scientists of an earlier age who 
assumed that because the day always followed the night 
that the night had given birth to it. We now know that 
both day and night while still appearing in the same orderly 
succession depend on causes that lie behind both. 

As to the practical aim to be attained by the psycho- 
analytic treatment this would seem within reach of any 
person who has mastered the practice of Stevenson’s 
Christmas Sermon which sets forth the conditions of true 
living in the masterly phrase, “Above all, to keep friends 
with oneself, and that upon the same grim condition (non- 
capitulation). The cases cited by Freud, Brill, Jones, and 
Law are perhaps without exception cases where the man 
or woman has failed to keep friends with himself. Surely 
a condition of this kind is not to be remedied in any way 
but by removing so far as possible the cause. This re- 
moval to be frank and old-fashioned is plainly confession, 
restitution and consciousness of forgiveness. Nothing but 
the blindness of “Scientific” conceit would seem to prevent 
the discovery. 
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if) 
THE MATERIALISTIC POSTULATE 


Dr. Jones appears to judge truly when he states that 
Freud’s theory of psycho-analysis is based upon a rigid 
determination, using the term not in the philosophical but 
the mechanistic sense. What he means by this is the as- 
sumption, fully borne out by Freud that every psychical 
act is the result of complexes going back even to the pre- 
natal period. Dr. Brill in his work entitled Psychanalysis 
comments on this feature of the theory with a statement 
that this discovery will be hard upon the people who con- 
tend there is such a thing as human freedom, but with the 
implication that it will be so much the worse for them, if 
they thus.combine to oppose themselves to the progress of 
scientific discovery. The mind is considered a tabula rasa 
on which the external world writes its “facts” without any 
effort or responsibility on the part of the victim. Thus 
we have as a basis for this psychology the outgrown and 
exploded postulates of Locke and the sensationalists. Our 
background is thus made happily and “scientifically” 
materialistic. 

The chief. difference between this and legitimate science 
is that this scheme assumes to explain the psyche. It 
rushes into the field of Epistemology where the true scien- 
tist fears to tread. It assumes that there is nothing in 
heaven and earth not comprehended within its “scientific” 
field. This in an inexcusable mistake since the days of 
Comte and Kant. 

Not only is the Freudian school perplexed by its hercu- 
lean task of explaining soul in terms of matter—it still 
further confuses the issue by giving no definition of what 
it means by psyche or ego or self beyond a mere conglom- 
eration of states and complexes which would possess not 
even unity enough to have a memory. It is as if one were 
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to write a scientific treatise on the steam engine and expa- 
tiate freely on gauges, exhaust and whistle without any 
definite reference to the engine itself or any knowledge 
of a possible engineer. The outcome of this mechanistic 
view of the nature of personality seems to be willingly 
and light-heartedly accepted by the Freudian fraternity. 
This innocence we should be tempted to call “primitive” 
were it not so “scientific.” It culminates by having on 
hand a Frankenstein which it cannot stop. One may in- 
deed get a certain reputation for cleverness by loudly pro- 
claiming there is no such thing as freedom, but the time 
comes when even the easily pleased populace discover that 
with freedom goes all moral responsibility and with that 
goes all government and social organization. Even a 
Freudian would probably object to the theft of his pocket- 
book by a patient however obsessed, and one can even 
imagine him illogically seeking the punishment of a too 
flagrant violator of his home. 

After all on the materialistic side Psycho-analysis 
largely tails because it is one of the world-old attempts 
to explain the higher by the lower. One wonders how 
long men will continue to thrive on this fallacy. How 
easy it seems if one discovers a “Primitive” social organi- 
zation to set it torth as ex pininite the acticin Staten or 
primitive religious cults as the “cause” of the highest 
forms of modern sa igion. In this case the coming of the 
higher form out et the lower is just the thing demanding 
explanation. To assume it proved by pointing to the lower 
is begging the question. That which is not in the lower 
but is in the higher—whence came it? This forms the 
problem to the type of mind which is not satished with 
Topsy’s statement that she had neithe: father nor mother 
but “just growed.” It is ail a part of the careless think- 
ing of a time over-indoctrinated with tne superstitions of 
materialistic evolution. 
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II. ; 
THE REFERENCE OF PSYCHIC EXPERIENCE TO SEX-IMPULSE 


Freud has been justly criticized for the exclusive im- 
portance in psychic analysis which he gives to the sexual 
impulse. His defenders justify him by calling attention 
to the fact that he means by the term something more 
general than the common connotation. The question 
should not indeed be settled on lines of prudishness nor 
merely of sentiment. To the writer of this article the 
serious mistake seems to be the complete oversight of the 
moral or religious impulses. These as everybody knows 
are present in the child quite as early as the sex-impulse 
if we do not allow the unestablished Freudian claim to 
sex-consciousness before birth. An examination of 
Freud’s own cases shows in many of them if not most, 
that the “repressions”’ which have set up the conflict are 
repressions made in the pursuance of modesty, morality 
and religion. One thing should certainly not be over- 
looked which is the relation of the profoundest aesthetic, 
artistic and religious feeling to the sex feelings. Human 
love in its highest forms, altruism, social self-forgetting, 
self-sacrifice these have a very significant bearing upon 
our problem. The age long sentiment of the race that 
there is something supremely sacred about the mating of 
a human pair may not be “up with the times” but it cer- 
tainly is an idea that holds more hope for the future of 
society than the notion that all is accounted for on the 
basis of physical union alone. So close are the two 
“planes” of feeling that love for wife and children when 
frustrated may easily be transferred to altruistic social 
purpose. This was the experience of many a clean hearted 
boy in the recent war who felt he was giving himself most 
fully to those he loved when he left them behind for the 
high duty of death on the fields of Flanders. It would 
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have been unnecessary to ask him if there was anything 
high and holy, sacramental and religious, about pure love 
between human beings. 

Inasmuch as the psychic disorders arise out of repres- 
sions which have no legitimate outlet unless they are lifted 
to a higher plane of spiritual activity possibly the best cure 
for some of our neurotics would be their proper adjust- 
ment to the facts of life, society and God in the field of 
of religion. This might be a scientific scandal as recogniz- 
ing that religion has a place in life but these facts we 
believe would indicate to anyone not blindly “scientific” 
the necessity of the moral and spiritual outlook and atti- 
tude. There is a much neglected old book that has the 
temerity to declare that the highest form of religion is 
evidenced by the highest love of man. This connection 
may be something more than trivial and quite worth con- 
sidering. ; 

ETT; 
THE PLACE OF REPRESSION IN LIFE VALUES 


The Freudian writers recognize the connection of re- 
pression with the cultural values.and strangely enough 
fail to see the inconsistency arising out of their anti-social 
theories. They halt between an exhortation not to repress 
—i.e., “obey that impulse,” which would soon make an 
end of decency, morality and order, and a positive doc- 
trine of repressing the lower in the interests of the higher. 

To anyone who has lived deeply or thought much upon 
the meaning of life there has come the knowledge that the 
cultural values and indeed all values represent the repres- 
sion of lower impulses. The business man and the work- 
ingman repress the impulse to play for the sake of the 
higher interests of life. The student cramps himself to 
hours of toil, casting aside the freedom of the field for 
the slavery of the library. The mother realizes the mean- 
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ing of the home and her own development by turning 
aside hundreds of impulses to slackness every day. The 
gentleman pays the price of repression for the sake of a 
friendly bearing and correct attitude toward his world. 
It is just these elements of cost that create the value in 
our human activities. If the spirit of play can get into 
the workman’s work making it more effective then the 
lower impulse cooperates with the higher and the person 
is realizing his best in that line. It is only when repression 
is followed by moral and spiritual mal-adjustment that it 
becomes dangerous to the individual. If his be a normally 
adjusted life socially and spiritually the repressions of the 
lower become sources of power in the higher realm. 

When one moves out to this plane of discussion it is 
like escape from the miasmas of the Psycho-analytic 
swamp in which apparently human impulse cannot rise 
higher than the desire to procreate. 

This theory we will admit is in opposition to many pre- 
vailing theories of education like the Rousseauan, the 
Freudian and the Montessorian. That is one reason we 
like it. The value of the uncurbed unrestrained impulse 


is yet to be proved. We would not for an instant go back 


to the older theories which these newer ones were raised 
to combat but the excessive lattitude of these later theories 
are leading us far away from the cultural and disciplinary 


values. 


DV 
THE DANGEROUS METHOD IN PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


The pre-requisite for analysis, treatment and cure in 
psycho-analysis is the disclosure of the most intimate and 
complex details not only of action but of thought itself. 
This puts a power amounting to blackmail in the hands 
of the unscrupulous. The baring of the most intimate 
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thoughts of one’s life puts one ever after at the mercy 
of the analyst. 

But this is not the greatest source of danger. There 
are many thoughts which should be suppressed and not 
expressed. The most normal mind is besieged by thoughts 
which succeed in getting no entrance into the will of the 
individual. To formulate them into open expression is to 
give them sudden reality and power. This is most easily 
illustrated in social life. A sudden vexation if repressed 
may pass as quickly as it came with no particularly evil 
consequences. If the vexed person gives utterance to his 
vexation his expression leads on and increases his vexa- 
tion. It is possible to say words that change the whole 
course of one’s social relations. One’s world he realizes 
too late has lost something of beauty and truth, can never 
be the same again. This is the reason one should be care- 
ful about expressing ill opinion of anyone. Once the 
thought is formulated into speech and heard by another 
that moment it takes its place among the realities of social 
life. There are intimacies of thought which should be 
_ confessed not by repetition but to God alone. Only so 
can one avoid injury to the human soul. Even a casual 
reading of Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams and Brill’s 
Psychanalysis will convince the normal mind that intru- 
sions have been made into personality in the name of 
science and medicine that no man not even a priest, min- 
ister, or doctor has a right to make. The maladjustments, 
obsessions and manias which afflict man spring from the 
delicate associations of the human personality. To reveal 
them to anyone means to break down one’s self-respect 
and with it the power of readjustment. As the practice 
of psycho-analysis leaves the hands of conscientious and 
well-meaning physicians as it is doing, and is taken up by 
the unscrupulous, the immoral and the materialistic, 
the dangerous developments will become more evident. 
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Should the movement remain divorced from religion it 
may become a scourge to society. 


V. 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS OR PRAYER? 


The cure so far as there is one consists in discovery 
through the patient’s waking reactions and through his 
dreams, the particular repression that has caused him 
worry, fear, obsession or maladjustment. The real cause 
is then disclosed to him and with knowledge of the cause 
the malady disappears. Doubtless there is relief in thus 
facing the facts and in sharing guilty knowledge with the 
practitioner. Such relief would however come more nor- 
mally and.with better prospect of future results had it 
been related to the spiritual impulses. Lacking this there 
has not been in the profoundest sense a cure but only an 
amelioration. 

Thus it is that our age endeavors to accomplish by 
scientific roundaboutness what it is unwilling to get 
directly through the approach to God—the recognition of 
the relations of the individual to righteousness and his 
responsibility to society. Any way seems easier and more 
desirable than the one way of adjustment of ourselves to 
our world, to our distresses, to our duty and to God 
through the plane of the spiritual. 

We have so frequently referred the nervous ills of mod- 
ern society to over-occupation, over-work, and haste that 
this one-sided explanation has come to be accepted as a 
truism. The shallowness of the explanation would have 
been apparent had we accepted it less readily and de- 
manded the facts. The most prodigious workers among 
us are exactly the people who are not suffering from 
neuroses. Too many of our neurotics belong to the class 
of idlers. In any case the nervous condition springs out 
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of mal-adjustment to life and circumstance. Haste to be 
rich may be reckoned as a factor but scarcely the haste 
which means speed in accomplishment. Men are contin- 
ually suffering these maladjustments because they are 
lacking in moral and spiritual balance. The untempered 
striving for pleasure, for wealth and appearances by moral 
short-cuts; the fear of disclosure, the fear for precarious 
wealth which may at any moment lead to poverty; the 
illusions of false pride and foolish vanity; “The lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life’; the 
disillusioning deceitfulness of riches; these are the sources 
of our chief distresses. Our only hope for readjustment 
to life lies in the realm of the spirit. It is of a nature not 
only of reconciliation to the will and order of God in the 
world but also of a joyous cooperation with that will. 
Our repressed hatreds toward our fellow-men, our unnat- 
ural desires, our haunting fears, these are best met by a 
renewed faith in God, an experience of religion. All hope 
of retaining the poisoning moral virus and to come to 
peace of mind is futile and beyond the power of any 
analyst to give. The words of Augustine’s prayer are as 
true today as ever. “Thou hast made us for Thyself and 
our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee.” 
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THE IDEALS OF WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


JAMES MAIN DIXON 


Perhaps in a measure because of his middle name and 
the easy pun upon it, the veteran writer who has just fin- 
ished his long career was currently known as our “literary 
Dean.” From his post on the staff of Harper’s Magazine, 
to which he was attached as early as the year 1886, he 
spoke monthly to the reading world as writer of “The 
Editor’s Easy Chair,” a long period indeed to wield such 
an influence. The following lines from a Los Angeles 
poet, Miss Belle Cooper, printed in an Eastern journal a 
few months ago, are a fairly just tribute to his attractive 
qualities: 


Farewell, thou genial Nestor, who so long 
Retained our captive hearts in thrall, yet young 
As any clear-eyed poet that has sung 

Immortal lines! To you, valiant and strong, 

Whose trenchant pen was swift to flay a wrong, 
Yet on whose kindly lips ripe wisdom hung 
And eloquence, from myriad hands are flung 

Our loving tributes, gifts of loyal song! 


Your novels sweet as June live in our hearts; 
Your gentle essays yielded rare delight ; 
But most beloved was your “Easy Chair,” 
The thoughtful spirit dwelling there imparts 
A rich and ripe philosophy, yet bright 
With mellowed humor fresh as April air! 


Like two Americans much before the world’s gaze to- 
day, William Dean Howells got his early training and out- 
look on life in an Ohio press-room, whence he saw the busy 
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life of politics and unvarnished local life. Kindly and 
human, he was never an idealist; journalism trains cynics 
rather than believers. At the early age of fourteen he 
went up with his father to Columbus, where the elder 
Howells had secured the clerkship in the state senate, as 
well as a job on the Ohio State Journal. The boy imme- 
diately became an active reporter, one of the youngest on 
record. He developed an incisive style, and got to be at 
home in Spanish, which gave his mind an international 
bent, marking his whole career. Practically he became a 
student of manners, with a wonderful insight into char- 
acter and eccentricities. But he was self-taught and an 
individualist, with “the defects of his qualities,” as the 
French say. Though bearing degrees from five colleges, 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Oxford and Adelbert in his 
own home state, he never had a college training. The 
brotherhood-culture to be found there—such as was at its 
best in an organization, for instance, like the Cambridge 
Apostles of Tennyson’s college days,—together with the 
trained teaching of real philosophers who have so often 
been guiding stars to unsettled youth; these enriching in- 
fluences were denied him. He never seems to have got 
beyond the chilling realism of his early book, “Poems of 
Two Friends,” published before the Civil War, when he 
was only twenty-two. The quatrains of his ‘Bubbles’ 
breathe a strange pessimism, as if the writer had no “star” 
for his guidance, but was left without the help so needed 
by the pilot: 


BUBBLES 
iE 


I stood on the brink in childhood, 
And watched the bubbles go 
From the rock-fretted, sunny ripple 
To the smoother tide below ; 
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And over the white creek-bottom, 
Under them every one, 

Went golden stars in the water, 
All luminous with the sun. 


But the bubbles broke on the surface, 
And under, the stars of gold 

Broke; and the hurrying water 
Flowed onward, swift and cold. 


LT; 


I stood on the brink in manhood, 
And it came to my weary brain, 

And my heart, so dull and heavy 
After the years of pain,— 


That every hollowest bubble 
_Which over my life had past 
Still into its deeper current 
Some heavenly gleam had cast ; 


That, however I mocked it gayly, 
And guessed at its hollowness, 

Still shone, with each bursting bubble, 
One star in my soul the less. 


The qualities of the “star” in our most cherished lit- 
erature are remote from subjective experiences and the 
changeableness of the individual life; a “star” is linked 
to the eternal and the unchanging. So it is in the last 
sonnet of Keats: 


“Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art!” 


So Tennyson, in an early lyric, addressed to Margaret: 


“You are the evening star, alway 
Remaining betwixt dark and night.” 


And he reserves the same symbolism of the unchanging 
and the unchangeable for his parting message in “Cross- 
ing the Bar,” a hymn which Benjamin Jowett declared 
would “live forever in men’s hearts”: 
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“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me!” 


With Browning also the word is sacred as typifying the 
immortal and spiritual. It is the final term of apprecia- 
tion that he can use for his beloved wife. And in “Abt 
Vogler,” where he finds in music the qualities of the eter- 
nal, when the gifted musician creates a melody that is to 
last forever, he resorts to the symbolism of the “star”’: 


“And I know not if, save in this, such gift be allowed to man, 
That out of three sounds he frame, not a fourth sound but a star.” 


And to close with Shakespeare’s wonderful sonnet, treat- 
ing of ideal love, which finally makes high character, the 
great Elizabethan terms it 


“an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark.” 


At the close of his essay on Shakespeare, Howells tells us 
whimsically that “he had never surpassed Shakespeare as 
a poet, though he once firmly meant to do so.” No won- 
der, with his unsteady and changeable stars! 


The gifted young American journalist, indeed, desirous 
to see things as they really are, without illusion, and have 
no creed that would not stand the closest analysis and ex- 
planation, thus broke with the mystic traditions of spirit- 
ual faith for which the “majority” have not, and never 
had, any particular use. No wonder that later he fell a 
victim to the insidious glamor of Tolstoi’s visionary teach- 
ing. 

Making a “hit” with a biography of Abraham Lincoln, 
written for campaign purposes, Howells received the con- 
sulship at Venice as a reward, and sailed for Italy at the 
beginning of the Civil War. He was therefore in train- 
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ing for the international note at a time when the national 
cult would have deepened and strengthened his spiritual 
message; and he got neither. It will be remembered that 
the fifth and last of Tolstoi’s so-called “positive doctrines 
of Jesus” is the renunciation of nationality :—‘“‘Renounce 
all distinctions of nationality; do not admit that men of 
another nation may ever be treated by you as enemies; 
love all men as alike near to you; do good to all alike.” 

Society today recognizes the awful calamities that will 
fall upon a people who, under the spell of a theoretic per- 
fection such as taught by Count Tolstoi, overthrow all the 
landmarks of civilization and endeavor to remake the 
world. Matthew Arnold, who during his lifetime might 
have been termed the Dean of English Letters, and whose 
philosophy of life was just a little tainted with the super- 
ficialism of the literary man, was saved by his intense and 
clear-ringing nationalism—an inheritance he received 
from his great father—from making an idol of Tolstoi 
as Howells unfortunately did. He foresaw anarchy and 
a possible reign of terror as a result of breaking with the 
past because of a Russian’s dream. When it came to 
national health and safety, Arnold preferred the inherited 
national life, found in such personalities as his father, to 
any glittering “sweetness and light.” 

Here is Tolstoi’s teaching as summed up by Arnold in 
one of the latest of his essays: 


“Count Tolstoi has since advanced a far more definite and 
stringent rule of life—the positive doctrine, he thinks, of Jesus. 
These all-important commandments of Christ are ‘com- 
mandments of peace,’ and five in number. The first command- 
ment is: ‘Live in peace with all men; treat no one as contempti- 
ble and beneath you. Not only allow yourself no anger, but do not 
rest until you have dissipated even unreasonable anger in others 
against yourself.’ The second is: ‘No libertinage and no divorce; 
let every man have one wife and every woman have one husband.’ 
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The third: ‘Never on any pretext take an oath of service of any 
kind; all such oaths are imposed for a bad purpose.’ The fourth: 
‘Never employ force against the evil-doer; bear whatever wrong is 
done to you without opposing the wrong-doer or seeking to have 
him punished. The fifth and last: ‘Renounce all distinction of 
nationality. , 

“If these five commandments were generally observed, says 
Count Tolstoi, all men would become brothers. Certainly the actual 
society in which we live would be changed and dissolved. Armies 
and wars would be renounced; courts of justice, police, property, 
would be renounced also.” 


The direful results forecast by Arnold are only too ap- 
parent in Soviet Russia of today. And if Count Tolstoi 
is in a considerable measure responsible, it must be remem- 
bered that he was not in the line of high-souled statesman- 
ship. It was an aristocracy divorced from the responsi- 
bilities and training of actual government, and left to 
dream and play at Versailles and elsewhere, that found 
itself helpless in 1789 to stem the terrors of the Red Revo- 
lution. By supplanting the old landed aristocracy with 
a more subservient and up-to-date officialdom, Peter the 
Great also loosened the final foundations of Russian so- 
ciety, and when the deadly crisis came in the late war, in 
1918, the empire fell. For the past two centuries the Rus- 
sian nobility has had no national note; their life was 
largely international in a merely social sense, in Paris and 
elsewhere, and the bond that bound them’ to their native 
land was comparatively slight. No wonder that Count 
Tolstoi’s doctrines were destructive rather than construc- 
tive, theoretical rather than practical. How could it be 
otherwise with a Russian “Count”? 

Our detached American abroad is apt to be gulled with 
the same International Vision. This explains why Will- 
iam Dean Howells could give a whole-souled endorsement 
to Tolstoi so recently as twelve years ago. Here is his 
eulogy, contributed to the pages of the North American 
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Review of December, 1908, on the occasion of his hero’s 
eightieth birthday : 


“The century in which Tolstoi mostly lived and mostly wrought 
had among many great names few more memorable than his, if it 
had any. There was Napoleon and there was Lincoln, and then 
there was Tolstoi in an order which time may change, though it 
appears to me certain that time will not change the number of these 
supreme names. f 

“I do not think that in fiction he has any peer or even any rival, 
because from the beginning he ‘took truth for his sole hero,’ and 
would have no other in any extremity or for any end. But even 
with his devotion to reality in the study of life, which, so far as 
I know, was absolute, the prime affair was to captivate the reader, 
to lead his fancy, not to convince and persuade his reason. : 
But when once the call of Religion came to Tolstoi, it came so 
powerfully, so loudly, that it must shut from his senses every voice 
that called; there he stood, so help him God, he could no other than 
obey it, and it alone, testifying for it with all his heart and all his 
soul and all his mind. The moral spectacle is of unsurpassed 
sublimity, and no riches of fiction is conceivable, fiction even from 
him, the supreme master, which would console our poverty if we 
had failed of such books as ‘My Confession,’ ‘My Religion,’ ‘The 
Kingdom of God,’ ‘Life,’ ‘What is to be Done?’ and many of the 
briefer essays and occasional appeals to the world in signal events 
and emergencies against its blindness and cruelty and folly.” 


This extraordinary eulogy may well stagger us today. 
And Matthew Arnold’s wise criticism, later on in the same 
essay from which I have already quoted, comes in patly: 
“Christianity cannot be packed into any set of command- 
ments. As I have somewhere said, ‘Christianity is a 
source; no one supply of water and refreshment that comes 
from it can be called the sum of Christianity. It is a mis- 
take, and may lead to much error, to exhibit any series of 
maxims, even those of the Sermon on the Mount, as the 
ultimate sum and formula into which Christianity may be 


run up.” 
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The unfortunate conjunction of the name of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon with that of Count Tolstoi as one of the 
supreme peerless ones of modern history is also significant. 
While Bonaparte saved France from anarchy, he inocu- 
lated her witha pinchbeck love of military glory that 
wasted her manhood. Inherently a selfish man, for the 
past six years of his life at least he was a danger to civil- 
ization, and his fall was inevitable. It is a pity that an- 
other Ohio journalist now before the public eye should 
have confessed that he early chose the Emperor Napoleon 
as his world hero. It has taken almost a century for 
Frenchmen to get rid of the unfortunate glamor of his 
name. Especially weak toward the close of his career was 
his sense of fairplay and brotherhood; his marshals be- 
came convenient attachments on whom to throw the blame 
of failure. Here also was Tolstoi weak; he always stood 
aloof from concerted action, and never could “pull in har- 
ness.” At the very close of his life he left the wife who 
had been his devoted partner, to go into solitude and find 
“Truth.” She was not even allowed to be with him in 
his last moments of consciousness. Where in either case 
is the personality on which to build character? For Na- 
poleon divorced the devoted Josephine for “state reasons,” 
a wholly indefensible act; yet of a piece with all his later 
policy. 

In the vital matter of human brotherhood, these two 
brilliantly endowed men, the heroes of Howells, proved 
defective. It is at the very heart of Christianity, which 
began with the brotherhood of the twelve apostles, and has 
continued as a brotherhood ever since. A Christian na- 
tion is in fact a great brotherhood, whose concerted action 
for all purposes, civil and defensive, lies at the basis of our 
civilization and saves the world from anarchy. Emperors 
and empires have disappeared in the recent giant catas- 
trophe, but the Christian nation remains, continuing the 
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traditions of ideal personality that have come down to us. 
from the remote past. 

It was from the attractive side of a great spirit who 
grieved over the wrongs of the Russian peasantry, and 
fonged for a speedy millennium that Tolstoi appealed to 
our idealistic Dean of Letters. Both were strong in the 
diagnosis of social disease; but the capable diagnostician 
is not the last or the best type of physician. He may 
merely turn the case over to the hands of the cheap. experi- 
menter, who poisons instead of heals. Still we must all 
welcome the skilled interpreter who makes us know our 
common humanity better. And in the matter of close and 
incisive analysis of character-types in our American life 
of the past generation, William Dean Howells was peer- 
less. In many ways he continued feminine traditions as 
the successor of such experts in the novel of manners as 
Jane Austen and George Eliot. To continue the parallel: 
it is by no means necessary to adopt the philosophy of 
Marian Evans and land ourselves in Positivism, in order 
‘to enjoy her revelations of English life and character. 

I have always considered “A Modern Instance’ as the 
ablest and best of his stories. Indeed it might be termed 
the keenest analysis of American life in the generation 
after the Civil War, just as Sam Blythe’s fascinating “The 
Price of Place” depicts American life of thirty years later. 
The personages are all types, and they live and move on 
the novelist’s pages. Both are studies of steady deterior- 
ation of character in the protagonist, like Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth, Milton’s Satan, George Eliot’s Tito Melema in 
“Romola.” Its Ronola is Marcia, quite a type of Ameri- 
can womanhood. 

Marcia had been preceded by Lydia, the heroine of the 
“Lady of the Aroostook,” an American girl who crosses 
over to Europe and impresses people there with her clear- 
cut personality. Readers in the Old Country felt that a 
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vivid and original depicter of American life had now 
begun to write; and an enterprising Edinburgh publisher 
began to bring out his volumes, as they appeared, in dainty 
shilling volumes, which had a wide sale. 

To compare Howells again with George Eliot, with 
whom he has so much in common as a writer. It will be 
remembered that the Englishwoman, anxious to be taken 
very seriously, adopted a masculine pen-name for her 
earlier stories, considered as “evidently the production of 
a country clergyman.” The title she gave to the collection 
of her first studies, “Scenes from Clerical Life,” supported 
this conception. The insight of Dickens, however, de- 
tected the feminine touch in “Adam Bede’; he could not 
conceive of the Hetty scene, when she disrobes at the 
mirror, as being the work of a man. Had Howells 
written under a feminine or neutral pen name, he might 
have been congratulated on his woman’s intuition. The 
books are particularly valuable for their insight into 
American womanhood as a new type. Take for instance 
the remarkable self-effacement of the American mother, 
in the personality of Mrs. Gaylord. When the young man 
calls who is finally to wed Marcia, she holds the fort nerv- 
ously till her daughter appears. In referring to her, “she 
spoke with awe of her daughter and her judgments which 
is one of the pathetic idiosyncrasies of a certain class of 
American mothers. They feel themselves to be not so 
well educated as their daughters, whose fancied knowl- 
edge of the world they let outweigh their own experience 
of life; they are used to deferring to them, and thev shrink 
willingly into household drudges before them, and leave 
them to order the social affairs of the family.” 

The father is almost equally complacent in all social 
matters. Marcia was expecting some friends to visit the 
town of Equity in which they lived. “ ‘Now, father, I 
want to do something for them!’ she cried, feeling an 
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American daughter’s right to dispose of her father, and 
all his possessions, for the behoof of her friends at the 
time.” 

When she married, Marcia, idealist and loving wife as 
she was, did not surrender her personality. Commenting 
on her wifely doubts and troubles, Howells remarks: 
“Women are more apt to theorize their husbands than men 
in their stupid self-absorption ever realize. When a man 
is married, his wife’ almost ceases to be exterior to his 
consciousness; she afflicts or consoles him like a condition 
of health or sickness, she is literally part of him in a 
spiritual sense, even when he is rather indifferent to her; 
but the most devoted wife has always a corner of her soul 
in which she thinks of her husband as im; in which she 
philosophizes him wholly aloof from herself.” 

Notwithstanding his foreign travel and residence, and 
his wide acquaintance with other literatures, Howells re- 
tained to the last a distinct domesticity, a lack of that 
thorough thinking on national affairs that is so necessary 
for the complete man. Two fields of thought were for- 
eign to him, religion and statesmanship. His religious 
man was a mere social servant, who was a good element 
in the body politic but a bit of a survival. His statesman 
was a politician. Religion throughout “A Modern In- 
stance” is dealt with, not irreverently, with with a mild 
analytic aloofness. It justifies itself pragmatically, it is 
true. His heroine Marcia finds the people she trusts in 
a family that has been brought up religiously, and where 
the parents still remain sincere church goers. So Marcia 
decides that she will join their church for the sake of her 
little girl. “I want to do everything I can for Flavia,” 
she tells Mrs. Halleck. “TI want Flavia should be bap- 
tized into your church. . . . I can’t tell whether it’s the 
true church or not, and I don’t know that I ever could; 
but I shall be satisfied—if it’s made you what you are,” 
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she adds simply. 

This effeminate lack of creed, the husband following 
the wife to the church she chooses or prefers—and she 
there only for pragmatic reasons—is one of the dangers 
of our American life today. The defect is noticeable in 
Howells’ whole treatment and left him a ready victim to 
the wild and dangerous sentimentalism of Count Tolstoi. 

He closes an interesting lyric called “Statistics,” where 
he attacks the matter-of-fact investigator—who thinks he 
can prove that tomorrow will just be a repetition of today 
—with these lines, supposed to be optimistic: 


“Dark prophet, yes! But still somehow the round 
Is spiral, and the race’s feet have found 
The path rise under them which they have trod. 
Your facts are facts, yet somewhere there is God.” 


But the vital question is not whether God is “some- 
where,” an abstraction mildly imagined; but whether he 
is a personality at the very heart of things, who calls upon 
us for our whole loyalty and active service in the hourly 
fight against evil. God is central, and is active in us and 
through us—the God of revelation and Incarnation,—or 
else life is meaningless. Here Howells strikes an uncer- 
tain and wholly unsatisfactory note. 
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WHAT IS POETRY? 


J. E. TURNER 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


What is Poetry?—To add still another answer to the 
many already offered were to convert superfluity into 
folly, but that their very number is itself some measure 
of inadequacy. The question, too, is Protean, and changes 
under our handling. What will conjure from the gender- 
ing deities a moiety of immortality? What touchstone is 
Time’s? What scanty royalty is the earnest of Fame? 

Poetry, we may venture at the outset, is the World 
Spirit uttering itself. Therefore are poets poor, maimed, 
marred; as the Delphic priestess, after the god had spoken, 
fell tranced and helpless, so the divine caprice will exalt 
any weak humanity, and break it in the using. Them- 
selves confess this: 

High heart, high speech, high deeds ’mid honouring eyes; 
Not unto us the rapture of the day, 

For at Thy word 

All these are taken away— 

And all Religion hymns eternal songs. 

But in a myriad ways the World Spirit manifests itself; 
in “the mavis’ evening song” as in the ploughboy’s music; 
in sun and star and silent sea. Among all these splen- 
dours, what gives Poetry its place? 

It is, firstly, expression articulate; but then, how dis- 
tinct from oratory and prose? In Beauty, we are readiest 
to reply; beauty of sound, of form, of cadence; and after 
that, or perhaps because of it, in direct and primal appeal 
to emotion. Every great prose writer, every great orator, 
must also plumb emotional depths; only he does so by way 
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of intellect; builds in the imagination a thought structure 
to which emotion surges as the ocean tides attend the 
moon; and over all there reigns the cold illumination of 
the mind. And Poetry again—this is of the essence of 
the matter—must always in some degree address itself to 
the intellect; for only Nature, Music, and the plastic arts 
can so directly touch pure emotion as to drug Reason into 
silence. And whenever a poem dons the garb of music, 
its emotional effect is infinitely strengthened; while its 
rational element fades, like stedfast starlight in the glow 
of Dawn. Still, to all pure Poetry—pure not here in the 
moral but in the artistic sense—some rationality, and that 
often of the highest and most difficult type—is indispen- 
sable; only as always subordinate to Beauty, even though 
it may claim almost an equal share of her throne. 

Poetry, then, is the transfiguration of the Reason which 
lies at the world’s heart into Beauty, which, revealed un- 
veiled to the soul, is accorded instant worship purged of 
doubt and freed from criticism. Take the Beauty away, 
let the goddess shed her divinity, and the immanent Rea- 
son, always present and always powerful, becomes alone 
visible. Thus in Poetry, as in the Divine Nature itself, 
we face the conflict between the immanence, and the tran- 
scendence, of Reason; and the human mind must reconcile 
these as best it may, only se that it dispenses with neither. 

In Poetry, again, the very Beauty itself is rational, is 
conditional; is not amorphous, but takes (or at least 
demands) due form, as subject and occasion dictate; one 
glory of the sun, and another of the moon, and yet another 
of stars; and star differeth from star in glory. The prose 
which vivifies a tragedy will damn a lyric; the beauty of 
drama is of the whole, not only of the parts; of the ode, 
both of parts and of whole; and often the poet, knowing 
not that the god has deserted him, will turn good prose 
into banal poetry. 
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Reality, then, comes before the soul in infinite modes; 
and the Reason of Reality—the Reason which in a sense 
is Reality—is their relation, their interconnection; their 
Being, not each in itself separately, but together, each in 
the other and in the whole. We may never see this con- 
nection—we mezy even not desire to see it; to us, as to 
Peter Bell, 


A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him: 

And it was nothing more; 
and then the world of Poetry, save of the simplest sort, 
remains closed to us. Or again, 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears; 


and the “flower in the crannied wall” may lead to God. 
Only, be it noted, “thoughts”,—always; but whether we 
demand, or whether we can receive, thought garbed in 
beauty is quite another matter. It depends on any of a 
hundred things; on the whole build of the mind, or on 
the mere mood of the hour. 

But this again means that it is never enough to say, as 
so often it is said, that Poetry is a matter merely of vision, 
of insight, of contact with reality. So far as it goes, cer- 
tainly, this is true; only it does not go the whole way. 
“To the Poet life is full of visions; to the Mystic it is one 
vision,” is well said; but vision comes to others besides 
mystic and poet. The question is not one of vision only, 
but rather of the depth, truth, expression, of the vision 
in each and every case. The thinker has his vision which, 
painfully and tortuously, he builds into a Gothic-cathe- 
dral-philosophy; the musician sings his vision into sym- 
phony; the artist materialises it on canvas, in bronze or 
marble; and the supreme and everlasting vision creator is 


Nature. 
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Thus there are—or there appear to be—two extremes; 
in one pure Thought, in the other pure Beauty, is all. 
These a shallow criticism would bring into opposition and 
conflict; would make the Muse, amount on Pegasus, deride 
the philosopher’s poor halting steed. That is as easy as 
short sighted; it comes from seeing “the world piece by 
piece; but the whole is the soul.” To go deeper is to grasp 
the World as Beauty and Thought in one; to join the ex- 
tremes of our too straight line together, so as therewith 
to enclose the full circle of reality. This the poet does; 
unconsciously, intuitively, it may be; for his genius is 
hybrid, and the better for the crossing; he is slave to two 
masters. 

“No man can serve two masters” is eternally true for 
ethics; but artistically it is, for the poet and within limits, 
false; duality is the condition of his service. Hence is his 
work so often charged with obscurity; but a landscape, a 
symphony, is never obscure; its nature is simple; for it 
expresses only one aspect of things—Beauty. But the 
poet must be artist and philosopher in one; must perceive 
beauty, and also create it; must think, and weave his 
thoughts into song; he must dower thought with beauty. 
His philosophy may have the universal simplicity of life 
and of the world, like Shakespeare’s; or the limpid pro- 
fundity, like that of deep clear water, of Shelley; it may 
be a philosophy of Fate or of Fairyland; tragic or fan- 
tastic; but some thought there must be ere a great poem 
be born. Any wagon will do, so it be hitched to a star; 
and any star will do, so it lift our wagon nearer Heaven. 

The poet’s meaning, on the other hand, may either tran- 
scend our mind’s limited range, or it may baffle his own 
power of expression; and whether the poet sink to oblivion 
or rise to tardy fame depends then on posterity’s verdict, 
which may easily reverse our shallower one. This is seen 
most clearly in Drama; let its scene be laid where it will 
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—in a Greece long since dead, or a Denmark that never 
was—if it but express Life as experience, looking back on 
its own course, finds it essentially to be, it is shrined with 
earth’s undying treasures. 

It may be contended that too slight a part has here been 
assigned to the play of emotion, in both the creation and 
appreciation of beauty; and, as against this, too prominent 
a function to thought and its expression. Rather is the 
contrary true; for there can be no Beauty without re- 
spondent emotion; even grief and tragedy must be beau- 
tiful ere they can be fit subject matter for poetry. That 
which makes Poetry is the translation of the World, of 
Life, of Reality, into Beauty. That which makes great 
Poetry is deep and profound Reality—or what is the same 
thing for.our finite and limited minds—profound Thought, 
radiant in perfect Beauty. 
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Current Thought 


“THE MEANING OF MEANING” 


Mind for October, 1920, contains a most interesting discussion 
of the Meaning of Meaning, by F. C. S. Schiller, Bertrand Russell 
and H. H. Joachim. For those who enjoy the intellectual parry 
and thrust it furnishes high diversion. To the personalistic spec- 
tator a high point of interest is the affirmation by both Schiller and 
Russell of the personalistic conception of knowledge though Russell 
claims for his view of personality a different content than that given 
by Schiller. 

A NEW THEORY OF DREAMS 


In the light of present discussion and interest in psycho-analysis 
Eugenio Rignano’s New Theory of Sleep and Dreams (Mind, July, 
1920) will seem to many to be far more sane and reasonable than 
the Freudian theories. 


MORE LETTERS BY HENRY ADAMS 


To those who have acquired special interest in the work of 
Henry. Adams, the publication by the Yale Review (October) of 
two new sets of letters will be an event of no small significance. 
These letters pertain especially to the period of his researches in 
Mediaeval French literature. 


THE FALLACY OF THE UNIVERSAL 


Many readers of Mr. Hoare’s essay on The Conditions of an 
Effective Idealism in the Hibbert Journal for July will be reminded 
of the manner in which the former stiidents of Bowne were warned 
against the fallacy of the universal. Mr. Hoare shows the funda- 
mental weakness of ethical abstractions such as world-love, pacific- 
ism, and the like. 


ROMANTICISM IN THEOLOGY 


An article of unusual interest and timeliness by Herbert L. 
Stuart appears in the Harvard Theological Review for October 
under the title, Theology and Romanticism. Romanticism in litera- 
ture and in government is so close to the religidus movements we 
have been wont to praise that we have often overlooked the con- 
nection between them. This is here shown with great clearness. 
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THE PRESENT STANDPOINT OF IDEALISM 


Those who prize a summing up of the present situation in phil- 
osophy with some prophecies and foregleams of the future will not 
want to miss the article Modern Idealism by Dr. Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods for September 23d. He concludes: “If we look ahead 
in the light of the recent history of thought, we may venture the 
opinion that the outlook for idealism, and for personalism in par- 
ticular, is by no means unfavorable.” 

The same Journal of August 12th contains a Criticism of. Croce’s 
Logic by J. E. Turner who writes on What is Poetry? in this num- 
ber of THE PERSONALIST. . 


PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE 


Andre Lalande contributes to the September number of the 
Philosophical Review a most careful and judicious summary of 
the philosophical situation in France in 1919. 


BANISHMENT OF MIND AND SOUL 

Perhaps these words are severe but to our way of thinking a 
materialism which makes mind and soul but functions of physical 
activities does thus effectively remove all values important to life 
and progress. It is worth while however to read R. W. Sellers’ 
Evolutionary Naturalism and the Mind-Body Problem, in the 
Monist for October. It will show a popular modern standpoint 
and also the absurdities to which this type of thinking can go in its 
effort to trace all effects to material causes. Thus with a certain 
sang froid not to say blindness the matter of human freedom and 
moral responsibility are chosen as quite dispensable if one can only 
retain the superstition of words which he calls “modern” and 
“scientific.” If one is to be materialistically scientific he must not 
balk at the price. 

THE CASE OF PROFESSOR CRAWFORD 

The Weekly Review proves itself more and more indispensable 
to all those who would keep abreast of the times. We turn aside 
to notice Dr. Jastrow’s suggestions of the part which credulity plays 
in the most modern of so-called researches in psychic phenomena. 
He discusses the experience and the volume of Professor Crawford 
on “The Reality of Psychic Phenomena,” showing the looseness of 
some claims to scientific accuracy and the deep-seated desire to be 
deceived. It will be found in The Weekly Review of November 3d. 
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Book Reviews 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THEOLOGY (Earl Lectures of the 
Pacific School of Religion). By Bishop Francis John Mc- 
Connell. The Abingdon Press, N. Y., 1920. Pp. 259. 


One would expect clearness in any statement which came \from 
Bishop McConnell, and this book is no exception to his well-earned 
reputation of being able to handle profound subjects in a lucid way. 
He shows the bearing which the growth of ethical feeling has upon 
a receivable theology. The historian in theology is made very 
conscious of this relationship. Our idea of God is inevitably tinged 
by what we consider most praiseworthy in the character of man. 
An age when men think in terms of human cruelty will emphasize 
the sterner aspects of the divine character to the exclusion of the 
gentler ones. With a rising humanitarianism man demands a God 
who shall not be less loving than the best men that he knows. This 
human factor in theology forms the theme of these lectures. They 
are so clear-cut, so commanding and so satisfying in their state- 
ments that we are tempted to quote at very great length. 

Of the divine responsibility the author writes: 

“The inescapable requisite is that in working out our theories 
of God we represent him in terms of moral responsibility. . . . If 
we must have a merely arbitrary divinity, then let us recognize at 
the outset that any man holding power and using it under a con- 
sciousness of moral responsibility is superior to an arbitrary God.” 

Of freedom, he says: 

“The usual definition of freedom has turned round the idea that 
the individual is free as long as his liberty does not interfere with 
the liberty of some one else. Just as the definition of liberty as 
freedom from external constraint has been found inadequate, so 
we must point out the inadequacy of the definition of freedom as 
the liberty to develop oneself within the limit set by the good of 
others. Underneath this definition is the old implication of indi- 
viduals as set in almost artificial separateness one from another, 
the individual being a unit on his own account who presumably 
could continue to exist if there were no other individuals in exist- 
ence besides himself. The conception of freedom has to be so 
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modified as to make the interrelations of men a positive power in 
bringing the individuals to their own largest development.” 

Of revelation he says: 

“If it is true that the mind is an active agent in knowledge, we 
repeat that knowledge can come only as the mind stirs itself to un- 
derstand. This elementary notion in itself does away at one stroke 
with all claim upon the divine source of truth for a mechanically 
dictated revelation. ... 

“Incarnation itself implies a progressive adjustment of spirit to 
things as they are—living spirit acting and reacting against the 
earthly environment in which it finds itself.” 

“There are still revelations of God to come through the Church 
to mankind—revelations awaiting the creation of an organ great 
enough to seize them.” 

But buy the book for yourself. It teems with rich and sug- 
gestive matter. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE ENGLISH BIBLE: | By “Josiau H. 
PENNIMAN, Ph. D., L.L.D., Vice-Provost and Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1919. Pp. IX & 444. 


‘The books about the English Bible which bring a fresh and 
vivid treatment in such form as to be of popular value are unusual 
and this is one of the unusual books. It will prove highly valuable 
as an introduction to the study of the literary values of the Bible 
and is given in so concise a form as to make its contents easily 
available to all readers. 


THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY. By J. Appincton Bruce. 
The Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York and London. ($1.50.) 


There can be no doubt that in the past thirty years or more, 
especially since the publication of F. W. H. Myers’ notable book, 
“Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death,” the field 
of psychology has been enlarged. The Cambridge savant gave a 
new term to philosophy, the “Subliminal Self”; by which is cov- 
ered ‘all that takes place beneath the ordinary margin of conscious- 
ness.” He conceived that “no Self of which we can here have 
cognizance is in reality more than a fragment of a larger Self— 
revealed in a fashion at once shifting and limited through an organ- 
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ism not so framed as to afford it full manifestation.” While Mr. 
Addington Bruce can not allow that Myers has made out the exist- 
ence of Survival after Death by this method of approach, which 
was distinctly his goal, yet he asserts that Myers has utterly dis- 
credited the old school of psychologists who sneer at telepathy. 
There are modes of communication between human beings which 
baffle the investigator wedded to the old laboratory methods, for 
mind influences mind in a mysterious way. “It is the writer’s firm 
belief,” to quote from Chapter VI, The Nemesis of Spiritism, that 
“even when the dead are involved there is no necessity of raising 
the cry of ‘spirits.’ To put it otherwise, it is his conviction that 
whenever an apparition is seen, or a ghostly voice or sound heard 
(always excepting, of course the effects of illusion pure and simple) 
we have to do with a telepathic hallucination proceeding not from 
the dead but from the living.” The book is a real contribution to 


our knowledge of the subject. 
James Main Dixon. 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS, a brief Account of the Freudian Theory. 
By Barpara Low, B.A., Member of the British Psycho- 
Analytical Society, formerly Training College Lecturer. 
Introduction by Ernest Jones, M.D., M.R.C.P., President 
of the British Psych-Analytic Society. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Howe, 1920. Pp. 199. 


This little book gives a very clear and concise account of the 
Freudian theory of Psycho-analysis, and will be welcomed by all 
who desire to know the fundamental principles without the time 
necessary for complete investigation. It is put in terms which 
make it perfectly accessible to the average reader. There seems 
a bit of inclination to overestimate the discovery of. Freud, and at 
the same time to rule out all opposing argument as an evidence 
of prejudice and bigotry. It is not well with any system which 
thus rules out all opposition. The author claims for Freud that we 
must accept his own statement that his work is scientific rather than 
metaphysical, which claim is of course preposterous if Freud leaves 
the scientific and runs into the metaphysical. The case must be 
judged by the facts rather than by profession. The incongruity in 
the Freudian definition of the Unconscious is recognized by the 
author but waived aside as unimportant. Quite the reverse is true, 
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and we cannot avoid the difficulty of how the Unconscious can 
become Conscious by verbal anathemas. Here will be discovered 
the constitutional looseness and fallacy of the Freudian system. 

_ In saying that “It is possible that deeper than the Pleasure-prin- 
ciple lies the Nirvana-principle, as one may call it—the desire of 
the new-born creature to return to that stage of omnipotence, where 
there are no non-filled desires, in which it existed within the 
mother’s womb,” the author may not be stating anything meta- 
physical but we are also right sure that she is stating nothing scien- 
tific. This is but another instance of the frequent dogmatizings 
which pass under the name of science but which are in reality the 
merest hypotheses. This proclivity to dogmatism, is we feel, appar- 
ent in the assumption that all love has a sexual source. To confuse 
all love with sex-love is not to be true to the facts of life, and this 
confusion leads to countless aberrations. In fact love which is 
founded chiefly in sex-instinct is ever transitory and never satisfied, 
the endless source of tragedy and failure. We have in this inter- 
pretation of life another of the many attempts to make materialism 
account for everything. The system is thoroughly materialistic and 
cannot yield permanent results of large significance for the spiritual 
demands of humanity. Of course if one does not believe in the 
reality of the spiritual that is quite another story. 


THE ORDER OF NATURE. An essay by LAWRENCE HENDER- 
son, Professor of Biological Chemistry in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1917. Pp. 
V+234. 


THE CONTINGENCY OF THE LAWS OF NATURE. By 
EmiLe Boutroux. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Pp. IX+-196. 


AN ETHICAL SYSTEM, Based on the Laws of Nature. By 
M. DesHuMBERT. Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Pp. 231. 


In The Order of Nature we have a calm dispassionate consid- 
eration of the profoundest question of science and philosophy. - The 
book is of rare value as giving the standpoint of an impartial 
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biologist up to date. Moreover it is written so lucidly and in such 
simple style as to be available to all. Proceeding from the mate- 
rialistic standpoint, Dr. Henderson is frankly teleological in out- 
look. He is not blind to the shortcomings of Spencer and hopes 
to provide a teleological first cause which shall somehow reside 
within mechanism and yet be of another order. It seems strange 
enough to us that Dr. Henderson did not at this point recognize 
the fact that we have clear example of such occurrence only as 
this second order is intelligent and self-conscious. He hopes to 
meet his problem more scientifically however by assuming instead 
a “unique” relationship between chemical properties which must be 
assumed as the unitary source of all diversities. We question the 
propriety of his use of the term uniqueness for a class of phenomena 
operating under general law. About the only example of unique- 
ness in causation is to be found in that of efficient personality. 
Here the uniqueness depends on its unlikeness to any other causa- 
tion. That he is conscious of the shortcomings of his own theory 
of first cause is evidenced by his confession of scientific agnosticism. 
And it is true that in this conclusion he has gone as far as science 
alone can take us. Beyond this borderland we come to analogy, 
reason, and faith and these are not science. 


It is most interesting to note that the study of this realm of 
causation has apparently become a major interest with the French. 
Of the leaders of French thought none is doing more important 
work than M. Boutroux of the Sorbonne. Therefore, it is not 
surprising to find him dismissing in his Contingency of the Laws 
of Nature the three general types of philosophy, materialist, ideal- 
ist, and dualist as not giving to the thoughts and feelings of man, 
“his will and action, that reality and affective influence over the 
course of things which common sense attributes to them, but which 
purely intellectualist or voluntarist philosophies . . . declare to be 
inconceivable and illusory.” He says: ‘Man is able to act on 
nature because nature itself is neither a brute force nor a lifeless 
thought, but rather a veritable being, which even now in its own 
way, tends to exist and develop, to create and transcend itself.” 
(VI-VII.) He differentiates living beings by the same resort to 
a system of relations upon which we have seen that Dr. Henderson 
depends. But to Boutroux “vital function seems to be a creation 
without either beginning or end, of systems whose parts show not 
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only heterogeneity but a hierarchical order” (91) and “the living 
being contains a new element, one incapable of being reduced to 
physical properties” (92). 

“If it is an unfounded assumption to maintain that change, 
which is a sign of contingency in the inorganic world, is but an 
illusion, and that the mathematical formula which remains the 
same amid all the variety of the phenomena is the only reality, it 
is an equally unfounded assumption to reduce change to necessity, 
when, matter being scarcely anything, and act becoming almost 
everything, we dimly feel we should be releasing our hold upon 
reality itself, did we regard change as wholly phenomenal” (106). 
Thus in these two strong books we find that the old formulations 
of science regarding causation are proving inadequate for the new 
day of thought. So is the way prepared for the personalistic con- 
ception of life. ; 


M. Deshumbert’s “An Ethical System Based on the Laws of 
Nature” moves in thorough keeping with a materialistic conception 
which Henderson and Boutroux disavow. With a great show of 
empirical knowledge and scientific verboseness he attempts to ac- 
count for a system of ethics on the plane of the struggle for exist- 
ence. No more complete showing of the divergence of the new 
order of thought from the old could be illustrated than by com- 
paring Deshumbert with Henderson and Boutroux. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXTERNAL WORLD AS A 
FIELD FOR SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PHILOS- 
OPHY. By Bertranp Russet, M.A., F.R.S., Lecturer and 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. Pp. VII. & 245. 


This volume by Bertrand Russell is already widely known and 
though not new possesses a permanent interest for all students of 
philosophy. Mr. Russell discusses the relation of philosophy to the 
field of science with a brilliance clear-cut and unique. The volume 
receives added interest in the light of the present day much vaunted 
discoveries of Einstein respecting relativity. Mr. Russell has done 
work in philosophy which cannot be overlooked. 
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THE IDOLATRY OF SCIENCE. By the Hon. STEPHEN COLE- 
RIDGE, London and New York. The John Lane Company 
(Bodley Head). 


The writer of this slim booklet bears an honored name, and his 
aim is to keep up the best traditions of thought and of ideals. 
Whether in his zeal for his own side he is unduly antagonistic in 
tone and methods is a reasonable question. Is it right to accept 
such a definition of Science as he starts out with?—“I therefore 
use the word Science to import something entirely distinct from, 
and opposite to, poetry, letters, oratory, history and philosophy ; 
something that has no relation to, or connection with, the emotions, 
or with the character; something wholly unconnected with conduct; 
something with which the principles of right and wrong have noth- 
ing to do.” 

A scientific man who would so understand the field of science 
bars himself from being really scientific. There are sciences, which 
have grown simultaneously with the purely laboratory sciences, like 
chemistry and electricity, and do connect themselves with the devel- 
opment of humanity; like the science of language. Again, very 
humane men in the interests of their fellow men, practise vivisec- 
tion—the author’s pet dislike—and thereby help civilization. The 
author, with whose aims and predilections it is impossible not to 
sympathize, lives far too much in the past. 

JaMEs Main Dixon. 


JAPAN, REAL AND IMAGINARY. By SiwNEY GREENBIE. 
Harper & Brothers, New York and London. ($4.00.) 


This is a book well worth reading. Not strong on the historic 
side—-witness his statement on page 207 that “Nagasaki was once 
the finest city in Japan”—it is peculiarly strong on the social side. 
The writer has lived among the people, learned their language and 
ways, and turned the X-rays of a well-trained intellect upon their 
habits and whole mental makeup. Principally does he reveal the 
seamy side of their.too quickly modernized civilization; a hopelessly 
submerged tenth known as the Eta class, who live in filth and 
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misery ; slums where humanity is blighted; factory life where the 
poor women are terribly overworked and underpaid; a system of 
education which, professing to be thorough, turns out miserable 
linguists and—far too often—arrogant pedants. The Japan that is 
shown to favored visitors by smiling officials has other aspects 
which these visitors are not allowed to see, and which make the 
problem of her future weigh upon the conscience of her real 
friends. 
James Main Dixon. 


THE REBIRTH OF KOREA: Its Reawakening of the People; 
Its Causes and the Outlook. By HucH HEuNG-wo Cynn. 
The Abingdon Press. Pp. 272. ($1.50.) 


The story of the Hermit Kingdom is a strange and fascinating 
one. Korea was the home of art and of letters; far ahead of the | 
neighboring country of Japan, to whom her teachers gave a religion, 
and instruction in civilization. After Hideyoshi’s disastrous inva- 
sion of more than three hundred years ago, Korea never recovered 
her strength or her manhood, until now; when her young men are 
showing a spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice worthy of the high- 
est praise. While Japan has been giving, as she was morally bound 
to do, new life to Korean civilization in the merely material aspect 
of things—afforestation, irrigation, railroads and the like—she has 
treated the people as mere subordinate tools, to be used by a supe- 
rior race; and this attitude has aroused the national pride, so long 
latent, but happily not yet dead. 

Mr. Cynn, now a Christian pastor and teacher in his native 
land, is a graduate of the University of Southern California, and 
his interesting book is substantially the thesis he wrote for his 


Master’s degree. He tells his story with clearness and dignity. 
J. M. Drxon. 
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Books Received 


Saccheri’s Euclides Vindicatus. Edited and translated by 
George Bruce Halsted. Open Court Press Co., Chicago, IIl., 
1920. XXX and 246. 


The Group Mind, a sketch of the Principles of Collective 
Psychology with some attempt to apply them to the interpreta- 
tion of National Life and Character, by William McDougall, 
F.R.S., Professor of Psychology at Harvard University. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1920. XXII and 418. 


Preaching and Paganism, by Albert Parker Fitch, Professor 
of the History of Religion, Amherst College. The forty-sixth 
Series of the Lyman Beecher Lectureship in Preaching at Yale 
University. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1920. Pp. 229. 


Second Coming. An interpretation. by Gideon L. Powell, 
D.D., LL.D. The Morris Tribune, Morris, Minn., 1919. Pp. 155. 


Spiritualism, Its Present Day Meaning. A symposium, edited 
by Huntly Carter. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1920 
Pp. 287. 


Social Psychology, by Emory S. Bogardus, Ph.D., Professor 
of Sociology, University of Southern California. New and En- 
larged Edition. University of Southern California Press, 1920. 
Pp. 304. 


Bergson and Personal Realism, by Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
Professor of Philosophy, University of Southern California. The 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1920. Pp. 304. 


Morale—The Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct, by G. 
Stanley Hall, LL.D., Ph.D. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1920. 
Ppvs//; 


Lectures on Modern Idealism, by Josiah Royce. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1919. Pp. 12 and 266. 


Collected Fruits of Occult Teaching, by A. P. Sinnett, author 
of The Occult World, etc. J. B. Lippincott, 1920. Pp. 307. 


The more important of these books will be reviewed in future numbers 
of THE PERSONAIST. 
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Notes and Discussions 


THE NIGHTINGALE OF SAINTE PHILIPPE 


The Villa Sainte Philippe lies in the outskirts of a French village 
surrounded by high ivied walls. To the officers of the army camp 
it was the one place of refuge from the dreariness of the barracks 
—the one touch of home. It sat within a lovely garden with all 
the charm of seclusion so characteristically French. In a hundred 
minds however one would venture to say that its chief memories 
hover not around the physical settings of the place but in some 
seemingly inconsequential event that carried its special message to 
a homesick heart. How shall one ever forget the high tide of 
comradeship that came in the sunset hour when men who had 
faced the deepest questions men can face, endeavored together to 
face the deeper spectres of the mind. Or was it the hour of twi- 
light in the midst of the letter home when the nightingale broke 
into his unearthly and ethereal raphsody. 


. . . Light winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singing of summer in full throated ease. 


Then all at once life seemed to be flowing at the full of the tide. 
One became conscious of an experience that would not fade when 
most of the material surroundings had been forgotten. It is the 
strange uniqueness of the human spirit that hours like these form 
the high spots of memory, and as life draws toward its close con- 
stitute the truly undying accumulations of the earthly career. A 
bit of bird-song, an early primrose, a bunch of heather, a significant 
book, a talk in the gloaming, a lock of baby hair, these are the 
symbols of our deepest experiences, the ritual forms of a pro- 
founder life. 

It is as if life were a narrow gate which does not permit the 
carrying of a bulkier load down the lane of the years. We are 
constrained to turn from the quantity of life to its quality. As 
the snow begins to frost the mountain tops of life we turn our 
backs upon pleasure in the accumulation of wealth, of learning, 
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of fame, or of achievement to the things which some deem insig- 
nificant. It is not so much a second childhood as it is a revelation 
of the true values. The memory of an autumn day along the 
brook in Chaney’s woods, the prospect of a familiar mountain, the 
tossing arms of foam that bordered an inland sea, a voice in the 
twilight, these mean more to the human spirit than all other gifts 
of the braggart years. It is these remembrances that humanize us 
and link us indissolubly with the past. To quote again from Keats: 


The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown: 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 


A GERMAN REACTION TO THE PERSONALIST 


My Dear BriGHTMAN: 

The other day I happened to receive the “PERSONALIST” with 
your essay on “Philosophy in American Education” and it reminds 
me of one of your first letters to me since we renewed our corre- 
spondence and a talk in Berlin on my attitude towards Philosophy. 
As far as I can remember, I was not quite friendly towards this 
science in general, and now, having read your essay, I feel obliged 
to explain myself more fully. You speak of five conceptions of 
what philosophy is and you confess your own to being “that Phil- 
osophy is an interpretation of the whole of life and its values.” 
This is Philosophy, everything else but useless, and I regret very 
much that here in Germany it does not form a part of the curricu- 
lum of the upper forms of the “Hohere Schule” (Gymnasium, etc.) 
which corresponds partly (unfortunately not quite) to your “col- 
lege.” And perhaps, the breakdown of the German Empire was 
caused to some extent by the fact of people having no Philosophy 
of life, in the sense you take it. 

I only object to the ‘Philosophy’ taught by most professors of 
philosophy in the German “Philosophical Schools” which is gen- 
erally confined to the purely objective method of raising the prob- 
lems and presenting their history, or to fruitless speculations in 
Logic or Metaphysics. We have left the true Philosophy to the 
professors of (Protestant) Theology and they educate parsons who 
have not encugh influence on the large mass of educated persons, as 
they never or seldom go to church. 
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It’s again different here in the Roman Catholic South where the 
hostile attitude of the present Church of Rome against philosophical 
speculation on teaching (which I don’t understand, by the way; for 
me, the Catholic Dogmas and your personalism agree quite well!) 
restricts philosophy even there to a reproduction of the ideas of S 
Augustine and Thomas di Aquino. 

I should like to hear your impression on the present state of 
philosophical teaching in Germany, perhaps you may find time to 
write me about it. I exclude, of course, a few great men, I am 
speaking of the general average. 

I also like the other articles in the “PERSONALIST” above all is 
M. Dixon’s “The Universities and Leadership,” and the editor’s on 
“Self-Limitation,” etc. Only I think it unjust and not quite correct 
to identify the Prussian national sense with Machiavellism, as the 
editor does on page 66 (last lines), or J. M. Dixon who finds in it 
the cause of the break-down of the German Empire.” I do not 
agree either with the statement of Mr. Oakesmith, cited on page 
60; I rather think it an English way of assuming that Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is the best in the world and they have a sort of divine 
mission in the world Wasn’t there Machiavellism in the Hunger 
Blockade, or Italy’s Policy? And isn’t there Machiavellism in the 
Peace Treaty? Didn’t Germany lay down her arms on an explicit 
promise which was broken at Versailles (so at least Mr. J. M. 
Keynes puts it). Germany broke down by an over tension of a 
system which was not bad in itself—and lack of true philosophy. 

Yours very cordially, 


PHILOSOPHY AND HYMNS 


“Religion,” remarks the historian of philosophy, M. Fouillée, in 
one of his opening chapters dealing with Oriental Philosophy, is a 
“spontaneous metaphysics.” It is impossible, therefore, to handle 
philosophic subjects adequately. without a reverent and adequate 
acquaintance with religion in its most “spontaneous” form, the 
hymn. The beginnings of natural philosophy date from the reali- 
zation of a magnificent cosmic order in the heavens, with planets 
that are not “wanderers,” as the term originally signifies, but “punc- 
tual” in their response to the central call of the universe, with life 
and warmth in the sun. Light and darkness, Life and Death; it 
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was the wise men of the East, the star-gazers, who gave them their 
philosophic interpretation. 

And there is a similar warfare in the human soul, which needs 
the life and light of a higher law to raise it to the level of its proper 
functioning. The glorious Nineteenth Psalm has this double aspect 
of law as its therne. The writer, anxious to bring home to a class 
in Oriental Philosophy, this essential truth, began to quote from a 
hymn of Charles Wesley, with which he was familiar in his youth 
as set to Haydn’s tune of “Daystar.” To his astonishment and dis- 
appointment, he found that it had been omitted from the Methodist 
Hymnal; although it has enjoyed such esteem among scholars as 
to call for a Latin translation: “Christe, cujus gloriae.” It was 
first published at the very beginning of the Methodist revival in 
1740, in “J. & C. Wesley’s Hymns and Sacred Poems” and was 
so popular later with Toplady, author of “Rock of Ages,” that it 
was commonly supposed to be from his pen. Let us hope it will not 
be omitted in a revised edition of the Hymnal: 


A MORNING HYMN 


Christ, whose glory fills the sky, 
Christ, the true, the only Light, 
Sun of righteousness, arise, 
Triumph o’er the shades of night; 
Day-spring from on high, be near; 
Day-star, in my heart appear. 


Dark and cheerless is the morn 
Unaccompanied by thee; 
Joyless is the day’s return 
Till thy mercy’s beams I see, 
Till they inward light impart, 
Glad my eyes, and warm my heart. 


Visit then this soul of mine, 

Pierce the gloom of sin and grief, 
Fill me, Radiancy Divine, 

Scatter all my unbelief ; 
More and more thyself display, 
Shining to the perfect day. 


It is, in truth, a quintessence of metaphysics, scholarship and 
religion. 


ye Med, 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


One of the discouraging results of leaving religious instruction 
out of our public schools, is the lack of an adequate or even elemen- 
tary religious vocabulary on the part of students who enter our 
denominational institutions. The lack is, unfortunately, not being 
met by Sunday School teaching at present, which must be strength- 
ened if the church is to hold its own in the nation ;—a defect that 
is recognized deeply, even bitterly, by many of our ablest pastors. 
American youth argue like young pagans, as if they had no inherited 
faith of which they should be proud. They speak of religions 
beliefs, indeed, as if these were outside of really serious discussion. 

Three prizes were recently offered at one of our denominational 
universities for a review of Basil King’s strong and attractive play, 
“Earthbound,” which is having a long run and drawing large 
audiences. It strives to show on the screen how fatal as a guiding 
principle in life is the motto, “No God, no future life, no retribu- 
tion.” The winning articles read somewhat strangely, so deficient 
were they in emphasizing the opposite orthodox view. Basil King’s 
play goes as far as movie picture can go, in orthodox teaching; but 
that is not far. The winning articles were more timid, more 
negative. 

Modern poetry of the best type, true to its mission, is doing 
something to meet the deficiency. The following sonnet, by E. 
Bethell, which recently appeared in the London Westminister 
Gazette, and was thought worthy of transcription into the Living 
Age, strikes the proper high note: 


A VIGNETTE 


Earth is a garden circled with a wall, 
A garden dark with dreaming flowers and fruit, 
A pleasance musical with song and fruit 

Of winds that ever there make festival. 

Beyond the silvery leaves the blue bare hall 
Of holy heaven. On the pomegranate shoot 
Speckled and brown birds cry and trill and flute, 


Until the frore stars waken and shadows fall. 
Draw nigh the wall, thou scarred, embattled man, 

Set on thy brow the carcanet of faith, 

And thou shalt hear the solemn chant without, 
“King of all burning thought and barrowed death, 
Lord of the pathless and pavilioned plan, 

O Life, we hymn thee ever, thy devout.” 
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The Philosophers’ Shears 


How much of our belief in God has become not a “hear- 
say” that we hold but a conviction that holds us?—Bowne. 


@ 


Democracy is faith in humanity, not faith in “poor” 
people or “ignorant” people, but faith in every living 
soul—M. P. Follett. 


e 


We can share our joys with other men, only God can 
share our griefs. 


@ 


_A moralist without humor is an enemy of mankind.— 


Spaeth. 
e 


To be friends with God we must indeed lengthen our 
step. To be friend of men God must shorten his step.— 
McConnell. 


@ 


Doctrines are constant, conceptions of doctrines are 
changing.—Bowne. 


e 


Infallibility of statement in the Scriptures is not so im- 
portant as inexhaustibility of meaning and life—McCon- 
nell, 


Our Contributors’ Page 


It is a pleasure to add HERBERT ALDEN YoutTz, Ph.D., to the 
list of our contributors. Dr. Youtz was Professor of Theology 
at Auburn Seminary but has recently transferred to the Graduate 
School of Theology of Oberlin. In addition to contributions to the 
leading theological magazines he is the author of the widely read 
volumes, The Enlarging Conception of God, and Democratizing 


Theology. 
me 


WiLsBur Harry Lone makes his first venture in philosophic 
publication with this number. From the quality of this contribu- 
tion we predict that it will not be his last. He is assistant in 
philosophy at the University of Southern California. 


<2 


James Main Dixon, L.H.D., F.R.S.E., is the chief mainstay 
and reliance of the editor and needs no introduction to our regular 
readers. To others his work is the best introduction to the man. 


ey 


Emory S. Bocarpus, Ph.D., is widely known as a writer on 
sociological matters and is head of the Department of Sociology 
in the University of Southern California. He is the author of 
several books much used as texts, among them being, /ntroduction 
to Sociology, Americanization, and Social Psychology. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


E HAVE been frequently importuned to state a platform for 

THE PERSONALIST, a brief account of what is meant by the 
term personalism. What might properly be called the personalist’s 
creed? 
q It is far from our purpose to be drawn into divisive statement | 
of dogma so often fatal to harmony. No doubt every personalist | 
has an interpretation as individual as himself and his needs. Still 
to those who are strange to the term is not some statement due? 
q Might a brief statement run like this: 


MMMM 


BELIEVE in personality as the power of self-conscious- 
| ness and self-direction. 

I believe in personality as the World-ground, the 
ever-creative source of all things, immanent yet trans- 
cendent. 

I believe in personality as the fundamental reality 
of life, man’s highest possession, the source of all creat- 
tivity, the perfect realization of which is his supreme 
goal. 

I believe that human personality is fully realized only 
as it comprehends and gives itself to the will of the In- 
finite Personality, or God, “in whom we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 


UOTUAVDLAD TAA ATA NUE ECSU EDAEAAE 
HUDUAVEALAGEGANEUAADOANODOUDAOAHOUGOOESEOEADEUOADODEGAAOODOAONEOUONAOOOO EA OUAOEAUAD OLED EUEO EAHA POET EAA EU E 


ETUC TCC Ps 


@ We are certain that this statement will, with consideration be 
improved upon. To the person who sends us the best credo we 
will give a year’s subscription to THe PERSONALIST, contest to 
close October first. 

@ Send in your formulation of personalistic belief. 


